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DELIVERED  BEFORK 


THE    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY 


FRANKLINVILLE, 


ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1830. 


BY  HUNTINGTON  LYMAN 


NEW  YORK  : 

SLEIGHT  AND  ROBINSON,  PRINTERS, 

No  26  William  street: 

1830, 


Southern  District  of  New  York,  ss. 
Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  Anno  Domini  1830,  m  the  fifty-Mh 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Sleight  and  Robinson,  of  the  said 
District,  have  deposited  ja  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  they  claim   as 
Proprietors,  in  the  \vord»)llowing,  to  wit : 

"  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Temperance  Society  of  Franklinville,  at  their  Annual 
Meeting  in  September,  1830.    By  Huntington  Lyman." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  an  act,  entitled 
"  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de- 
signing, engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

FREDERICK  I.  BETTS, 

Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 


Franklinville,  1st  Sept.  1830, 
Sir, 

In  behalf  of  the  'Temperance  Society  of  Franklinville,  we 
tender  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  address  which  you  delivered 
before  them  this  day,  and  request  that  you  would  favor  us  with 
a  copy  thereof  for  publication.  Believing,  as  we' do,  that  your 
address  is  eminently  calculated  to  do  good,  and  particularly  adapted 
to  this  meridian,  we  hope  you  will  not  withhold  it  from  a  more 
extensive  publicity. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  yours, 


BENJAMIN  M'CLUER,  ) 
MERLIN  MEAD,  >  Committee. 

E,  C.  HYDE,  ) 


H.  Lyman, 


China,  11th  Sept.  1830. 
Gentlemen. 

In  yielding  to  your  wishes,  as  expressed  in  yours  of  the  1st 
inst.,  permit  me  to  say,  that  my  first  care  was  drawn  to  the  task 
of  lopping  off  the  excrescences  of  the  address,  in  order  to  render 
it,  as  far  as  I  might,  suitable*4' for  the  use  of  the  public,  for  whose 
perusal  jovl  demand  its  publication  ;  but  finding  that  that  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  jeoparding  its  identity,  1  offer  it  in  all  its 
original  crudities. 

The  reason  you  give  for  asking  a  copy  for  the  press,  is  of  the 
most  satisfying  nature.  If  the  effect  "  to  do  good,"  which  you  be- 
lieve it  calculated  to  produce,  shall  be  realized,  the  highest  aim  of 
the  author  will  be  fully  answered. 

However  I  might  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  as  to  its  adaptation 
to  that  end,  it  would  not  become  me  to  be  tenacious  on  that  point, 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  those,  whose  flourishing  and  influ- 
ential society  bears  such  ample  testimony  that  they  know  how 
"  to  do  good." 

It  requires  no  small  share  of  presumption  to  appear  as  an 
author  upon  this  subject,  when  there  are  already  so  many  produc- 
tions of  the  highest  intellectual  grade,  and  occupying  the  whole 
ground  which  the  subject  covers.  But  as  you  suggsst,  there  may 
be  those  into  whose  hands  the  sheet  may  fall,  Avho  may,  by  a 
partiality  for  the  author,  be  disposed  to  regard  it  with  a  favourable 
eye. 

However  that  may  be,  since  you  have  voluntarily  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  its  publication,  I  shall  not  contest  your  title  to  the 
revenue  of  applause  which  its  public  appearance  may  elicit. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 

H.  LYMAN. 
Messrs.    Benjamin  M'Cluer,  } 


Merlin  Mead,  >  Committee. 

E.G.  Hyde,  ) 


ADDRESS. 


Mister  President,  and  Fellow-Citizens— 

Although  my  pursuits  in  life  have  not  been  congenial  with 
the  duties  of  a  public  orator,  I  could  not  but  yield  to  your  nattering 
invitation  to  address  you  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  do  it  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  mantle  of  your  charity  will  be  found  broad  enough  to 
shield  the  crudities  1  may  utter,  from  the  scathe  of  too  severe  a 
criticism. 

If,  in  the  remarks  I  may  make,  I  should  fall  short  of  an  expresssion 
of  your  sentiments,  I  must  make  up  the  deficiency  by  saying,  "  My 
whole  heart  is  in  this  subject."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  thing 
should  appear  extravagant,  or  superfluous,  it  is  the  overflow  of  feel- 
ings ;  and  I  must  still  plead  in  excuse,  that  my  whole  heart  is  in 
this  subject. 

It  is  probable,  that,  since  the  late  war,  no  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  which  has  excited  such  general  interest,  and 
called  forth  such  animated  debate,  as  the  one  which  we  have  this 
evening  under  consideration. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  such  a  great  innovation  upon  the  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  prejudices  of  a  great  country,  as  hath  been  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Temperance  Society,  can  succeed,  without 
a  cautious  consideration  of  its  probable  effects. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  inordinate  appetite  can  have  the  ali- 
ment upon  which  it  is  fed,  taken  away,  without  arousing  a  stout  re- 
sistance. It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a  great  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  of  traffick,  can  be  suddenly  demolished,  without  awaking  the  ava- 
rice and  the  opposition  of  those  who  have  derived  wealth  through 
those  channels. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  a  subject,  touching  so  many- 
strings  of  interest  and  of  feeling,  will  call  forth  much  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  as  well  as  much  sophistry,  originating  in  motives 
either  mercenary  or  sensual. 

With  the  latter,  by  way  of  argument,  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  and 
while  I  bestow  my  attention  principally  upon  the  former,  albeit  I  may 
differ  in  opinion  with  many  whose  judgment  I  respect,  they  will  not 
judge  me  harshly,  I  trust,  when  I  assure  them,  that  I  will  advance  no 
sentiments  that  I  do  not  myself  believe. 

It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that  intemperance  is  a  great  evil.  Our  own 
philanthropists  have  discovered  and  mourned  over  it,  and  then  gone 
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Btraightway  to  their  temperate  refreshments  for  consolation.  Foreign 
visiters  have  discovered  it ,  and  we  have  long  since  been  registered 
abroad  as  a  nation  of  drunkards.  But  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
plague,  its  magnitude  and  remedy,  as  well  as  the  accountability  even 
of  those  who  do  not  directly  aki  in  extending  it,  are  the  discoveries 
of  a  late  day.  None  are  found  who  say  that  the  intemperance  which 
prevails  in  the  country,  is  not  a  just  cause  of  alarm  ;  and  the  won- 
derful success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves  for  its  suppression,  has  well  nigh  silenced  those 
fearful  souls,  who  were  excusing  themselves  from  action,  by  taking 
cover  behind  that  miserable,  and  cheerless  subterfuge — nothing  can 
be  done. 

The  fact  is,  that  much  has  already  been  done.  Much  statistical 
information  hath  been  obtained.  Public  attention  hath  been  in  a 
measure  awakened.  Several  weekly  journals,  devoted  to  the  cause, 
have  been  established.  A  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  com- 
munity is  manifest.  Twenty-two  hundred  societies  have  been  formed  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  five  hundred  thousand  names  subscribed  to  an  agree- 
ment to  abstain  entirely  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Thousands  are 
practising  upon  the  plan  of  the  society  whose  names  are  not  upon  its 
rolls.  The  spirit  market  has  declined  to  one  half  of  its  former  con- 
sequence ;  and,  even  in  thatgreat  mart,  New  York,  (where  so  many 
of  our  western  whiskey  family  have  been  sent  to  market,  to  meet  an 
ardent  groom  from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  from  whence  they  have  re- 
turned to  us  in  due  time,  under  the  cognomen  of  rum,  bearing  due 
testimonials  of  the  marriage,  from  the  high  priests  of  Bacchus,)  even 
there,  as  our  canal  lists  testify,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  continued  de- 
mand. 

Many  miserable  men  who  had  been  bound  in  the  fetters  of  appe- 
tite, and  many  who  were  approaching  that  condition,  have  been  set 
free.  As  many  as  have  been  persuaded  to  try  the  experiment,  have 
found,  their  own  experience  confirming  the  fact,  that  their  work  can 
be  done  better,  and  easier,  upon  cold  water,  than  by  the  aid  of  that 
tonic,  which,  until  lately,  has  been  considered  an  indispensable  re- 
freshment for  the  harvest  field. 

A  scintilla  of  light,  emanating  from  our  country,  hath  shot  across 
the  Atlantic — the  wise  men  of  the  East  behold  a  star,  and  are  profit- 
ing by  its  light. 

Are  not  these  results  encouraging  ?  Does  any  one  grudge  the 
cost,  or  the  trouble,  which  his  share  in  producing  them  called  for  ? 

I  profess  to  you,  sirs,  that  this  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and 
habits  of  our  countrymen,  has  given  me  strong  consolation,  in  the 
assurance  which  it  affords  of  the  capacity  of  man,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  self-government. 

This  change  hath  not  been  wrought  by  the  arm  of  civil  power. 
No  extraneous  restraint  is  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  action  ;  reason 
hath  convinced  the  understanding  ;  enlightened  conscience  hath  done 


her  office ;  and  the   omnipotence  of  public  sentiment  is  frowning 
down  an  odious  vice. 

Still  much  remains  to  be  done,  for,  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, there  are  multitudes  who  advocate  the  temperate  use  of  that 
very  article,  which,  both  by  theory  and  experiment,  hath  been  shown 
to  be  hurtful,  in  whatever  quantity  it  is  taken. 

"  A  good  thing,  which  God  hath  given  us,"  say  they,  "  should  be 
used,  but  not  abused."  I  shall  not  essay  to  dislodge  them  from  this 
position  ;  1  will  only  add,  that  the  same  sage  saying  maybe  used  with 
equal  pertinence  in  reference  to  opium,  calomel,  and  pfussic  acid. 

There  is  another  class,  who  say  they  do  not  receive  any  benefit 
from  ardent  spirits,  and  are  willing  to  abandon  their  use- — "  But  1 
don't  like  your  society — I  can  as  well  abstain  without  joining  a  so- 
ciety as  with.     Abandon  your  society  and  I  am  with  you." 

O,  I  think  I  understand  them.  Every  body  knows,  who  knows 
any  thing  about  it,  that  all  other  means  have  been  tried,  and  proved 
ineffectual.  Every  body  knows,  that  that  pious  and  useful  man? 
John  Wesley,  who  was  the  father  of  that  numerous  and  respectable 
denomination  of  Christians,  the  Methodists,  and  whose  authority 
with  them,  at  this  day,  has  more  weight  than  that  of  any,  or  all  their 
living  leaders,  was  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  yet,  it  is  evident,  that  individuals  of  his  faith  exten- 
sively countenance  their  use. 

Every  general  reader  knows,  that  Dr.  Rush,  whose  writings  are 
familiar  to  every  thorough  bred  physician  in  the  United  States? 
wrote,  and  labored  much  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  fact,  that 
their  drams  were  destructive  to  their  health  ;  still  the  dictum  of 
Wesley  and  the  philosophy  of  Rush  are  alike  inoperative.  The 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  wasted,  are  counted  as 
nothing.  The  death-shriek  of  thirty -six  thousand,  going  down  every 
year,  through  all  the  grades  of  a  drunkard's  degradation  to  a  drunk- 
ard's grave,  does  not  alarm  those  who  press  after  them.  But  what  is 
this,  rising  in  majesty,  like  a  strong  man,  armed  with  the  club  of 
Hercules,  beating  down  the  manufactories,  and  emptying  the  store- 
houses of  this  deleterious  poison.  Surely  it  is  none  other  than  the 
society  to  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be  humble  auxiliaries. 

This  is  all  that  those  who  clamor  so  much  against  a  society  wish 
to  destroy. 

Considerate  and  philanthropic  men  truly  !  They  only  ask  leave 
to  sink  the  life-boat  which  has  saved  the  lives  of  part  of  the  crew, 
and  leave  the  remainder  to  sink  with  the  wreck  or  swim  for  life  !  I 
admit  that  no  society  is  necessary  to  act  against  a  vice  which  is  uni- 
versally held  in  detestation,  as  that  of  theft :  but  when  a  vice  is  sanc- 
tioned by  common  usage,  or  rendered  honorable  by  the  practice  of 
great  men,  or  tolerated  by  the  sufferance  of  the  law,  a  combined 
opposition  is  necessary.  Such  are  the  crimes  of  dueling,  gambling, 
and  intemperance, 
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How  unaccountable  is  the  apathy  which  has  so  long  prevailed  upon 
this  subject. 

If  the  property  of  one  of  our  citizens  is  forcibly  taken  from  him, 
the  whole  neighborhood  rises  in  mass  to  pursue  the  robber. 

If  one  of  our  citizens  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  clandestinely 
murdered,  we  need  not  go  far  out  of  our  own  place,  or  far  back  in 
our  own  history,  to  see  how  high  will  rise  the  righteous  indignation 
of  an  injured  and  insulted  community,  %» 

What  then  would  be  the  uproar — what  breast  could  contain  the* 
volcano  of  rage,  if  an  army  should  arise  in  the  midst  of  us,  or  invade 
us  from  abroad,  who,  instead  of  striking  at  the  small  game  of  an 
individual  life,  should  cut  down  thirty  thousand  in  a  year  with  all  the 
aggravation  of  guilt  and  ignominy  ! 

I  can  by  no  means  describe  the  effect ;  and  imagination  grows 
weary  in  her  own  extravagance  before  s,he  reaches  the  climax  and 
fathoms  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  that  o'erwhelming  sea  of 
wrath.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  secretary  of  war  would  cry. 
"To  arms!" 

Ay,  sir,  and  as  the  voice  went  forth  from  the  common  centre  towards 
the  four  winds,  the  watch- word  would  be  caught  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  repeated  in  a  louder  and  still  louder  note,  "  To  arms !" 

The  fisherman  who  sports  with  the  whales  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  he  who  plants  sugar  cane  in  the  valleys  of  Louisiana, 
would  run  to  meet  each  other,  and,  as  they  encountered,  a  voice 
would  go  forth  deep  and  determined  as  from  the  confluence  of 
opposing  winds,  "  To  arms  !" 

All  classes  and  conditions  of  persons,  from  the  hoary-headed  vete- 
ran of  the  revolution,  who,  having  run  his  race,  leaning  upon  the  top 
of  his  staff,  waits  quietly  for  his  change  to  come  :  to  the  fair  maiden, 
who  with  her  needle  makes  beautiful  imitations  of  nature  upon  mus- 
lin, full  of  bright  hopes  for  the  future  ; — all,  all  would  unite  as  one 
heart, — one  hand, — one  voice,  "  To  arms  !  To  arms  !" 

Will  you  believe  it,  sirs — there  is  and  has  been  an  enemy  insi- 
diously stealing  through  the  arteries  of  the  body  politic,  who  is  doing 
all  the  mischief  which  has  been  described.  Moreover,  he  is  now 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a  wholesale  murderer. 

But  look  you,  and  see  what  coldness  and  indifference  prevails  upon 
this  subject.  Except  here  and  there  no  one  arises  to  assert  the  rights 
and  fight  the  battles  of  suffering  humanity.  I  again  demand,  why  is 
this  indifference  ? 

This  question  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  indulges  himself 
in  habits  of  thinking. 

My  own  solution  is,  that  the  devil — the  arch  enemy  of  God  and 
man,  had  an  efficient  hand  in  establishing,  perfecting,  and  sustaining 
the  present  system  of  making  drunkards. 

I  believe  that  he  visited  the  Arabian  chemist  jn  the  visions  of  the 
night,  and  watched  over  his  alembic  in  the  experiments  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  aiding  his  skill  by  the  suggestions  of  new  ingredients? 
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and  expedients,  until  the  accursed  extract  was  perfected.  I  believe 
so  because  the  whole  business  bears  the  impress  of  his  finish.  But 
after  the  invention  was  completed  the  work  was  not  done— the  article 
must  be  distributed ;  and  to  that  end  agencies  must  be  established, 
and  commission  merchants  must  be  employed ;  for,  mark — he 
could  not  retail  his  wares  himself,  having  once  been  caught  in  his 
retailing  tricks  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  exposed. 

So  he  set  before  men  the  bribe  of  filthy  lucre,  promising  a  reward 
proportionate  to  their  activity  and  success  in  the  sale.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy fact  that  the  bait  took— the  temptation  was  resistless,  and 
ever  since  the  trade  has  prospered,  and  men  have  been  growing  rich 
upon  the  spoils  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  fellow-men.  And  at 
this  time  (with  a  few  honorable  exceptions)  there  is  an  agency  in 
ever}  town  and  every  hamlet  of  our  vast  republic.  But  the  cunning 
does  not  end  here.  It  is  so  contrived  that  the  responsibility  is  com- 
pletely evaded. 

Drinkers  not  only  feel  no  alarm  from  the  influence  of  the  poisoned 
cup  which  their  own  darling  selves  have  mingled,  but  if  you  talk  to 
them  about  guilt,  they  shake  off  their  free  agency,  and  say,  "  the 
retailer  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  drink." 

If,  with  the  determination  to  ferret  out  the  guilty,  you  go  to  the 
retaijer  with  the  charge,  you  will  find  him  as  innocent  as  an  infant. 

"  What  ?"  says  he,  "  make  me  accountable  for  the  misdeeds  of 
another !  I  did  not  know  but  it  was  necessary  as  medicine — I  force 
no  man  to  buy — no  man  to  drink." 

But  the  lesson  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  helps  us  through 
this  difficulty.  Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  retailer  is  held  guilt- 
less by  that  unerring  standard.  In  fact,  the  latter  must,  according 
to  that  rule,  be  considered  as  entitled  to  priority  in  the  curse  as  well 
as  severity  in  the  degree.  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  &c.  While 
to  the  consumer  it  was  said,  "  cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

And  now  when  the  complaints  of  poor,  abused,  and  suffering 
humanity  begin  to  be  heard,  a  few  start  up  to  espouse  her  cause. 
Many  stand  "  off  and  on,"  not  committed  to  either  side.  When 
among  the  friends  of  temperance  they  say  "  it  is  a  good  thing  and 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good."  When  they  are  among  the  opposers 
of  the  cause,  they  say  nothing  directly  condemning  it,  but  under  the 
cover  of  a  witticism  or  a  sneer,  inflict  deep  wounding  and  make  it 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  chief  mourners  if  the  cause  should 
fail,  while  if  it  succeeds,  they  think  there  is  time  enough  to  fall  in, 
when  it  is  ascertained  which  way  the  current  flows.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  most  awkward  and 
perplexing  betweenity. 

But  who  is  this  in  our  rear,  who,  while  the  community  are  gravely 
deliberating  upon  a  question  of  life  and  death,  comes  with  a 
staggering  gait  and  fire  red  eyes,  crving  as  he  comes  with  an  jun- 
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earthly,  sepulchral  wheeze,  Politics  !  Priestcraft ! — Priestcraft ! 
Politics  !  Surely  if  it  is  the  great  magician  himself,  he  has  not  this 
time  disguised  himself  in  the  similitude  of  an  angel  of  light. 

There  are  those  who  say  with  apparent  sincerity,  and  there  may 
be  those  who  believe  that  this  society,  if  it  obtains  success,  will  by 
and  by  grow  up  into  a  great  engine  of  political  or  religious  oppres- 
sion. Now  if  the  fact  that  every  political  and  every  religious  deno- 
mination— every  class,  and  condition,  and  profession  of  men  are 
represented  in  this  society,  furnishes  any  security  against  the  de- 
signs they  fear,  then  they  have  that  security. 

But,  sirs,  we  have  not  3-et  touched  the  principal  difficulties  which 
prevent  a  cordial  support  of  measures  to  suppress  intemperance.  I 
will  state  them.  The  pride  of  long  cherished  opinion.  A  reckless 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  the  inordinate  cravings  of  perverted  appetite  ! 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
give  credence  without  proof,  nor  yet  so  sceptical  as  to  set  evidence 
at  defiance.  I  say,  the  pride  of  long  cherished  opinion — a  reckless 
pursuit  of  gain,  and  the  inordinate  cravings  of  perverted  appetite, 
are  the  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  cause.  What  else  can 
withstand  the  testimony  of  the  medical  profession,  (who  certainly 
must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  as  competent  witnesses,)  who  with 
one  voice  denounce  ardent  spirit  as  an  enemy  to  health? 

What  else  can  withstand  the  cloud  of  ten  thousand  witnesses, 
whose  recent  experience  furnishes  corroborative  testimony  to  the 
same  fact. 

Ever  since  the  subject  of  temperance  began  to  elicit  discussion 
among  us,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  these  temperate  anti-society 
folks  saying,  "  something  indeed  must  be  done."  It  is  time  now,  I 
trow  to  inquire  after  their  doings,  and  their  fruits-  And  where  is 
the  broken  heart  which  had  become  widowed,  (not  by  the  death,  but 
by  the  brutishness  of  a  husband,)  which  has  been  lifted  up  by  the 
restoration  of  that  husband  to  manhood?  Where  have  they  erected 
their  monument  ?  Where  is  the  youth  who  was  drowning  in  the  vortex 
of  dissipation,  who  has  been  reclaimed?  Where  are  the  orphan  chil- 
dren who  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed,  for  having  restored  to  them 
a  father?  Where — but  why  should  we  pursue  this  interrogation, 
while  the  continual  response  comes  back  from  empty  echo,  where  ! 
where  ? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  effecting  a  radical  or  valuable 
reform  short  of  entire  abstinence,  is  philosophically  absurd ;  a 
shallow  chimera,  indicative  of  a  weak  mind  in  him  who  indulges  it, 
which  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  common  sense.  Let  us  suppose. 
a  brief  dialogue  between  an  advocate  of  moderate  drinking  and 
an  inebriate,  awake  to  a  sense  of  his  condition. 

Moderate  Drinker.  My  friend,  you  drink  too  much  ;  you  should 
use  the  bounties  of  Providence  prudently,  and  with  thankfulness. 

Hard  Drinker.  Ay — I  have  just  come  over  the  ground  where 
you  stand,  and  have  given  the  same  advice,  I  know  not  how  often,  to 


those  beyond  me  who  have  now  sunk  from  my  sight.  Be  not 
offended  if  I  tell  you  that  you  are  pursuing  in  my  track.  Afthough 
we  are  many  links  asunder,  we  are  all  parts  of  the  same  chain. 
True  you  are  in  Spain,  while  I  have  crossed  the  straits  and  am  in 
Africa.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  the  names  of  the  same  things 
change,  on  account  of  their  degree. 

Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  that  the  very  thing  which  you  practice 
there  under  the  name  of  safe  indulgence,  is  here  denominated  brutal 
sensuality- — that  what  is  called  pleasureable  excitement  where  you 
stand,  is  here  known  as  debauchery— that  what  you  call  innocent 
mirth  is  here  called  drunken  revelry.  O,  sir,  I  look  behind  me 
over  the  path  which  I  may  never  retrace  and  see  the  point  at  which 
I  erred.  My  present  condition  is  insufferable  ;  continually  coveting 
that  which,  when  supplied,  devours  my  vitals  and  plunges  me  deeper 
in  despair :  there  is  a  dreadful  sound  in  my  ears,  and  when  I  look 
forward  I  see  something  which  looks  like  the  blackness  of  darkness 
interminably  spread  forth.  "  Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly?" 

Mod.  D.  You  alarm  me.  In  future  I  shall  be  very  circumspect 
and  remain  where  I  am. 

Hard  D.  Delusive  hope  !  Endeavoring  to  do  so  is  precisely  what 
has  brought  me  here.  The  current  sets  strongly  this  way.  If  you 
would  be  safe  turn  to  the  right  about  and  make  speed.  Although  in 
pursuing  this  course,  many  fall,  while,  owing  to  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  many  also  escape  infamy  :  yet.  be  assured,  that  the  course  is  on- 
ward and  downward. 

My  own  bitter  experience  has  sealed  the  belief  upon  my  heart, 
that,  if  human  life  were  protracted  now  to  its  antediluvian  length  ;  I 
care  not  how  little  or  how  rarely  they  drank ;  the  whole  race  of 
moderate  drinkers  would  come  at  last  down  to  the  death  of  sots. 

Upon  a  subject  of  such  moment,  and  before  so  respectable  an  as- 
sembly,  1  cannot  trifle  ;  but  I  have  bestowed  much  serious  considera- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  have  therefore  more  boldness  to  declare 
a  conclusion,  which  I  cannot  avoid,  but  which  may  appear  a  startling 
doctrine  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  thorough  exami- 
nation, or  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  result  by  a  different  train  of 
thought.  It  is  this, — that  the  temperate  man,  who  is  still  a  drinker, 
exerts  a  more  injurious  influence  upon  society  than  an  acknowledged 
drunkard  possibly  can. 

I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  opinion,  so  that  you  may  judge 
whether  the  premises  support  the  conclusion.  Temperate  drinkers 
are  respected.  While  they  drink  only  till  they  feel  comfortable  or 
merry,  their  example  is  at  the  same  time  the  lure  of  the  unwary,  and 
the  strong  tower  under  which  the  abandoned  take  shelter.  They  are 
not  the  low,  vulgar  Joe  Licksops,  who  fight  in  bar-rooms  and  roll  in 
the  defilement  of  a  horse- barn  ;  but  the  good  Doctor  Livermores,  the 
good  Squire  Pettibones,  and  the  good  Deacon  Mulligans.  Many  of 
them  have  intellectual  weight  and  official  influence  in  society.  Their 
merry  meetings  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  young,  while  every 
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circumstance  of  drunkenness  is  abhorrent  to  our  natures.  Who 
thinks:of  copying  after  a  drunkard  ?  Or  who  is  fascinated  by  their 
stupid  jesting  ?  But  in  defiance  of  these  considerations,  the  tem- 
perate drinker,  secure  in  his  own  steadfastness,  and  blind  to  the  bale- 
ful tendency  of  his  example,  drinks  on — he  dreams  not  of  his  own 
ruin  until  it  comes  upon  him  like  an  armed  man  !  When  the  rains 
descend  from  Heaven,  and  the  rills  begin  to  trickle  down  the  moun- 
tain, they  appear  very  harmless,  and  the  little  children  sport  among 
them.  But  follow  them  in  their  course  through  the  windings  of 
yonder  stream,  and  in  a  little  time  you  shall  see  them  mingling  in 
the  mad  rage  of  the  tumultuate  rapids,  and  hear  their  voice  in  the 
swollen  thunders  of  Niagara,  where  every  rill  shall  sound  its  quaver, 
and  every  river  its  full  tone,  as  they  tumble  together  in  that  devour- 
ing abyss. 

Such  is  the  course,  and  such  is  the  end  of  temperate  drinking.  O. 
that  its  devotees  could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning ! 

Here  let  us  draw  the  line — entire  abstinence.  Along  its  course 
are  found  health,  peace,  security.  No  man  while  walking  with  it 
ever  became  a  drunkard  or  hazarded  his  sobriety.  All  who  depart 
from  it  do  it  at  their  peril — many  to  their  final  destruction.  It  will 
avail  nothing  to  tell  me  of  one,  or  of  two,  or  of  an  hundred,  you  may 
have  known  who  ran  the  whole  course  of  moderation,  and  finally 
came  down  to  their  graves  in  honor :  and  if  you  choose  to  run  the 
same  race  I  will  not  undertake  to  diminish  the  consolation  which  you 
may  derive  from  tbe  fact,  that  perhaps  death  will  kindly  interpose  to 
prevent  the  natural  consummation  of  your  career,  and  take  you 
away  from  the  infamy  of  a  sot. 

But  peradventure  your  son,  taking  occasion  by  your  example,  may 
become  a  drunkard,  and  go  down  through  all  the  stages  of  a  drunk- 
ard's degradation  to  a  drunkard's  unhonored  grave. 

Perhaps  when  the  palsy  of  age  comes  upon  you,  and  you  would 
fain  lean  upon  your  son  for  support,  you  may  find  his  tottering  legs 
unable  even  to  support  the  tumefied  carcass  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Perhaps  you  may  live  to  see  your  son  exhibiting  the  advantage 
of  his  tuition  by  becoming  the  brawler  of  every  assembly — the  fight- 
ing  cock  of  every  town  meeting  ring,  or  the  hero  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution. 

Perhaps,  before  your  own  windows  are  darkened,  you  may  be 
called  to  close  the  eyes  of  your  son,  dead  of  a  bar-room  apoplexy, 
or  suspended  from  the  purlin  of  your  barn,  the  victim  of  self-de- 
struction. 

These  are  the  every-day  spoils  of  temperate  drinking. 

And  who  among  us  has  the  stoutness  of  heart  to  risk  all  these 
peradventures,  and  go  on  at  the  certain  loss  of  much  good,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  all  these  consequences.  If  there  are  many  such,  I 
have  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character  of  my  country- 
men r 
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I  make  no  appeal  to  those  who  disclaim  the  dominion  of  moral  obli- 
gation :  such  as  can  laugh  at  the  most  solemn  considerations  and 
evade  the  most  convincing  proof ;— in  whose  quick-silver  breasts  no 
foundation  exists,  on  which  to  rest  a  proposition  involving  a  question 
of  duty  ;— but  I  would  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  such  as  feel 
as  fathers,  as  mothers,  as  American  citizens — to  such  as  acknowledge 
the  obligation  of  training  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

Intemperance  is  indeed  the  all-pervading  sin  of  our  land !  How 
has  it  insinuated  itself  into  all  the  concerns  of  life  !  as  well  into  the 

rafelj^attbJh^of  piety  as  into  the  orgies  of  profanity  ! 
At  the  birth  the  parents  and  friends  drink  rum  for  joy  that  a  man 
is  born  into  the  world  ;  and  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  relative  the 
disconsolate  mourners  sooth  their  sorrows  in  rum. 

The  minister  of  the  law  rises  in  ermine  dignity  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence upon  the  trembling  culprit,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  ex- 
citing cause  which  stimulated  him  in  the  perpetration  of  crime. 

And,  ah !  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  presents  himself  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord's  house,  strengthened  and  enlivened  by  a  draught 
from  the  same  tun  which  furnished  the  means  to  the  highwayman  to 
stifle  the  pleadings  of  conscience  while  he  reached  his  plunder  through 
the  blood  of  the  traveller. 

Lock  arms  with  me,  and  let  us  patrol  the  hall  of  intemperance. 

Here  in  the  basement  story  we  see  the  smiling  faces  of  youth ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  winnings,  it  is  true,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement,  engaged  in  the  innocent  diversion  of  hustling 
coppers. 

The  loser  pays  the  bar  for  a  sweetened  treat,  which  goes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club.  These  are  but  the  entered  apprentices — more 
interesting  scenes  await  us  aloft.  Let  us  go  up.  You  see  on  this 
floor  the  scene  is  more  animating,  and  the  amusements  are  more  va- 
rious and — hark!  Hear  you  not  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds?  The 
instrument  which  gives  them  forth  is  a  fiddle.  See  ;  the  dance  is 
arranged — the  performers  are  all  males — the  glass  moves  rapidly 
round,  first  to  the  fiddler,  then  to  whoever  can  reach  it.  The  group 
on  our  left  are  engaged  in  pulling  sticks — a  contest  for  physical 
superiority. 

That  noisy  ring  on  our  right,  from  which  you  see  a  man  hastening 
away,  is  engaged  in  seeing  fair  play  at  a  fight,  which  has  probably 
grown  out  of  some  unfairness  in  the  sports.  The  man  who  fled  is 
called  an  officer  of  the  peace,  and  is  bound,  when  he  sees  the  peace 
broken,  to  endeavor  to  restore  order,  but  he  thought  the  fellow  assailed 
deserved  a  flogging,  and  so  he  went  away  that  he  might  not  see 
a  riot. 

Those  red-nosed  men  whom  you  see  listlessly  strolling  about  are 
the  visiting  brethren  of  a  higher  degree.  We  will  go  up  this  flight 
of  steps,  and  we  shall  find  the  assembly  of  their  peers. 
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Here  you  see  it  is  not  so  noisy,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
t>lace  seem  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  grave  assembly. 
Instead  of  the  glasses  which  you  saw  below,  you  here  see  a  central 
tankard  from  which  the  lesser  vessels  are  supplied  at  pleasure. 

We  are  now  out  of  the  noise  of  the  temperate  drinker,  and  can 
examine  more  minutely. 

At  that  table  they  are  singing  songs,  which  you  perceive,  bating 
for  an  occasional  strain  of  obscenity,  or  blasphemy,  are  very  senti- 
mental. At  that  table  they  play  at  games,  and  you  see  when  any 
unfairness  is  suspected,  instead  of  wrangling  as  below,  they  curse 
each  other  a  stave  or  two,  and  then  give  a  few  dry  knock's  without 
rising.  Those  who  are  vomiting  yonder  have  taken  too  much ;  and 
those  that  sleep  on  the  benches  around,  as  this  body  will  be  in  ses- 
sion for  two  or  three  days,  either  think  they  can  afford  to  keep  more 
regular  hours,  or  else,  by  reason  of  getting  beyond  singing,  or  be- 
coming unprofitable  partners  in  play,  have  been  turned  out  of  com- 
pany. That  man  who  has  just  let  fall  a  decanter  is  an  acting  magis- 
trate ;  and  if  you  will  go  into  his  office  to-morrow,  you  shall  hear 
him  called,  your  honor- — your  honor! 

The  few  boys  you  see  in  this  place  are  not,  as  you  may  suppose, 
intruders.  That  one,  aided  by  the  instruction  of  his  father,  was  able 
at  once  to  take  the  sophomore  degree.  That  one  was  entered  by 
his  mother,  who  doctored  him  in  his  cradle  with  the  good  things  of 
this  place  for  worms  and  crying,  and  now  you  see  he  is  one  of  the 
lights  of  this  loft. 

A  few  females  are  in  this  story,  who  contrive  to  conceal  their  real 
ailing  by  miscalling  it  sickness,  head-ache,  rheumatism.  That  cur- 
tain hides  them  from  our  view — for  the  sake  of  manhood  draw  it  not 
aside.  But  let  us  go  up  once  more,  and  we  shall  have  seen  the  acme 
of  intemperance. 

You  see  as  we  enter  no  one  heeds  us — no  one  seems  conscious  of 
our  presence.  The  only  sign  of  life  is  an  occasional  semi-audible 
curse,  and  a  continual  hiccough.  Those  black  glistening  things 
which  protrude  from  their  pockets  are  junk-bottles ;  and,  although 
the  weather  is  severely  cold,  several  are  without  hats,  having  pawned 
them  for  rum. 

That  great  hole  in  the  wall  is  the  common  outlet  into  which  all 
these,  and  all  who  follow  to  this  place,  shall  stagger,  and  fall,  and  be 
seen  no  more. 

I  have  remarked  that  your  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to 
an  unintelligible  writing  on  the  wall,  which  appears  conspicuously 
posted  in  each  of  the  lower  stories,  but  is  translated  only  here.  It  is 
a  passage  of  scripture.  Now  look  on  the  arch  which  spans  the  outlet, 
and  you  may  there  read,  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  "  No  drunkard 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

My  friends,  I  have  given  an  outline  of  the  picture  of  intemperance, 
from  its  early  stages  to  its  end,  so  far  as  its  enormities  meet  the  pub- 
lic eyo  ;  allegorically,  it  is  true,  but  is  the  picture  unnatural,  or  over. 
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drawn  ?  if  it  is,  the  fault  is  wholly  mine  ;  for  if  there  La,  on  earth, 
a  subject,  whose  realities  set  hyperbole  at  defiance,  it  is  this- — it  is 
this.  Have  you  any  children,  or  friends,  whom  you  desire  to  enter 
for  its  honors  ?  But  we  have  seen  only  the  overt  achievements  of 
drinking. 

Shall  I  now  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  expose  to  your  view,  that 
cheerless  group,  the  children  of  a  drunken  father,  and  the  mother  of 
a  drunkard's  children  ?  The  long  winter  evening  drags  on,  and  yet 
he  comes  not.  Ah  !  luckless  woman  !  while  the  last  slick  of  wood, 
your  husband  has  provided,  roasts  the  last  potato  he  has  left  for  your 
children's  supper,  bring  them  close  to  its  blaze,  and  throw  the  cover- 
let around  them,  and  go  yourself  to  the  gate  of  a  neighboring  grog- 
gery,  where  you  may  hear  the  music  of  your  husband's  voice, 
mingling  in  the  discordant  brayings  of  drunken  revelry.  But  go  not 
in ;  wait  not  till  he  issues  forth,  lest  curses  reward  your  care,  and 
blows  be  added  to  your  wrongs,  which  already  reach  to  heaven. 

Methinks  I  hear  you  say  "  it  is  enough — what  can  be  done  V'  I 
rejoice  to  hear  you  make  the  demand,  for  I  have  a  catholicon  at 
hand,  about  which  is  no  quackery.  The  first  thing  is, — abstain  en- 
tirely. If  every  one  will  practice  upon  this  simple  prescription,  one 
half  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  will  no  longer  exist. 

Yes,  abstinence  is  our  passover.  Let  abstinence  be  written  upon 
the  posts  of  our  doors,  and  the  destroying  angel,  when  he  sees  it, 
will  pass  by. 

Bring  forth  the  monster  Intemperance,  and  let  the  sons  of  Aaron 
lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  confess  over  him  the  iniquities  of 
the  children  of  their  people,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  and  send  him  away,  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man,  as  a  scape-goat, 
into  the  wilderness.  But,  as  among  the  Ephesians,  it  was  found 
easier  to  dissuade  this  people  from  idolatry  than  to  silence  the 
clamors  of  those  who  made  shrines  for  the  great  goddess  Diana,  so 
we  must  expect,  when  it  is  in  the  scope  of  our  plan,  not  only  to  re- 
buke the  appetite  of  the  sensualist,  and  frustrate  the  calculations  of 
unholy  gain,  but  even  to  endanger  the  craft,  that  a  mercenary  phalanx 
will  arise,  und  endeavor  to  attach  odium  to  our  cause,  by  crying, 
great  is  Bacchus  of  the  Americans— great  is  Bacchus  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Let  him,  who  is  without  sin,  among  us,  cast  a  stone  at  these.  But 
it  becomes  us,  to  meet  them  with  kindness — to  reason  with  them  as 
though"  we  thought  their  opinions  were  entitled  to  a  hearing  as  well 
as  our  own,  remembering  that  we  have  just  awakened  to  this  subject 
ourselves,  and  therefore  should  avoid  domineering  over  those  who 
may  be  slower  in  acting.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  distinctly  im- 
pressed with  the  persuasion  that  the  manufacturing  and  vending  of 
ardent  spirit  cannot  be  pursued  without  guilt ;  and,  as  1  have  the  floor, 
I  will  begin  the  pleadings  by  supposing  a  case. 

Suppose  a  philanthropist,  who  sincerely  regards  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men,  or  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  a  professing  Chris- 
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tian,  whose  rule  is,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  to  be  an  ab- 
stinent, as  far  as  he  and  his  family  are  concerned,  and  still  a  retailer 
of  strong  drink.  Suppose  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  done,  he  re- 
tires  to  his  closet,  to  commune  with  his  God.  He  begins,  "  hallowed 
be  thy  name,"  conscience  whispers  in  his  ear,  "  you  have,  within 
this  hour,  sold  the  pint,  which  you  know  will  occasion  an  outpouring 
of  blasphemy."  But  he  proceeds,  "  thy  kingdom  come,"  conscience 
subjoins,  "  and  you  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  profiting  by  an 
article  which  destroys  the  bodies  of  men,  and  obstructs  the  progress 
of  that  kingdom."  He  continues,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
conscience  again  speaks,  "  that  which  should  have  bought  bread  for 
the  hungry  has  come  into  thy  locker  for  rum.  Askest  thou  for  daily 
bread,  while  they  are  naked,  hungry,  and  ignorant,  who,  but  for  thee, 
might  have  been  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  ?" 

By  this  time  he  begins  to  pray  for  some  counteracting  cause,  and 
asks  of  God,  that  he  would  sanctify  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  But 
what  saith  the  answer  of  God  unto  him  ? 

"  Hypocrite,  why  mockest  thou  me  ?  arise  quickly,  and  get  thee 
out,  and  bring  hither  no  more  vain  oblations."  If  that  man  goes  to 
his  closet  again,  it  will  not  be  until  he  is  prepared  to  fall  on  his  face? 
exclaiming,  "  Ah  !  Lord  God,  I  have  done  abominably,  for  I  verily 
thought  the  profit  sanctified  the  act." 

If  we  use  this  kind  of  reasoning  plainly,  it  will  not  fail  of  its  effect, 
for  there  are  many  valuable  men,  who  are  connected  with  the  making 
or  selling  of  strong  drink,  who  will  hear,  when  the  subject  is  fairly 
set  before  them. 

But  if  they  will  not  answer  by  tenable  reasoning,  and  still  pursue 
their  occupation,  regardless  of  consequences,  we  must  regard  them 
as  wedded  to  their  iniquity  ;  and  I  have  strong  faith,  that  there  is  a 
redeeming  spirit  awake  among  the  people,  which  will,  by  and  by,  cut 
off  their  resources,  and  dry  up  their  streams. 

I  long  earnestly  for  that  day  ;  and,  methinks,  if  the  ravages  of  the 
destroyer  could  be  set  before  us  at  a  single  view,  it  would  have  the 
effect  to  arouse  every  latent  energy. 

Calculations  n  dollars  and  cents  have  been  so  often  made,  that 
they  are  probably  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  publications  of  the 
day  :  and,  although  the  amount  in  money  is  the  smallest  item  in  the 
account  which  goes  to  the  debit  of  intemperance,  how  does  it  swell 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  calculations 
already  published  ;  but  would  call  your  attention  to  one  which  comes 
nearer  ourselves ;  and  which,  I  hope,  every  one  who  hears  me,  will 
revise  for  himself. 

The  settlers  on  this  purchase  owe  to  the  Holland  company  four 
millions  of  dollars.  Now,  having  made  my  estimate  by  figures,  I  do 
not  suppose,  that  if  all  the  property  which  has  been  expended  for  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  the  expense  occasioned  by  their  use,  above  what  it 
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jieeessary,  had  been  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  one  cent 
of  principal  or  interest  would  remain  unpaid. 

But  who  has  considered  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  men  ?  Who  has  observed  the  human  intellect,  fog-bound, 
and  wandering  in  chaotic  confusion — touching  upon  subjects  which  it 
in  vain  endeavors  to  grasp  ;  who  has  not  said,  within  himself,  "  the 
mischiefs  of  intemperance  here,  are  of  greater  amount  than  all  the 
wealth  which  is  hid  in  the  mines  of  Potosi." 

But  the  heartis  the  theatre  where  it  perpetrates  its  greatest  enormi- 
ties, and  the  alembic  from  which  it  distils  its  most  malignant  influ- 
ences. 

The  evil  communications  which  proceed  from  the  heart,  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  are,  like  the  leprosy,  unclean, 
odious,  disgusting,  and  contagious.  Like  the  fires  of  a  volcano,  they 
stir  up  the  malignant  passions  within  the  breast  which  gives  them 
birth.  Like  the  vomitings  of  a  volcano,  they  spread  desolation  all 
around.  But  here  calculation  fails,  for  the  subject,  in  this  view,  takes 
hold  on  the  life  to  come — the  end  is  perdition. 

Single  out  from  the  days  of  the  year  some  one  of  general  re- 
joicing— the  fourth  of  July,  if  you  please  ;  and  may  it  not  justly  be 
doubted,  whether  more  hearts  were  made  glad  by  its  occurrences  in 
'76,  than  have  been  made  sad  by  its  debaucheries  in  '30. 

O  !  sirs,  could  we,  on  that  great  day  of  our  national  festivity,  take 
a  stand  upon  some  high  central  eminence  of  our  country,  and  by 
the  help  of  some  strong  magnifier,  bring  within  the  scope  of  our  vision 
all  the  scenes  which  intemperance  is  on  that  day  enacting  in  our 
land,  what  should  we  see  ?  Not  here  and  there  a  few  scattered 
instances  of  folly,  and  wrong,  and  outrage,  and  insanity,  like  the 
spots  of  darkness  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun  ;  but,  in  every  city,  town^ 
village,  hamlet,  tavern,  and  grog-shop,  or  issuing  from  them,  we 
should  see  legions  of  men  reeling  to  and  fro  ;  men  at  war  with  men  ; 
wives  fleeing  from  their  husbands  ;  children  from  their  fathers.  We 
should  see  the  ground  encumbered  with  the  carcasses  of  drunkards* 
In  another  group  we  might  see  tipplers,  eagerly  bartering,  for  rum, 
the  corn,  the  wool,  the  flax,  and  the  feathers,  which  their  prudent 
wives  had  earned,  in  the  vain  hope,  that  they  would  feed  their  chil- 
dren, or  contribute  to  domestic  comfort. 

And,  if  we  could  collect  the  sound  proceeding  from  this  scene., 
there  would  burst  upon  our  ears  the  horrid  laugh  peculiar  to  drunken 
mirth,  intermingled  with  blasphemies,  and  the  noise  of  wrangling ; 
while  faintly  murmuring  through  the  cadences,  the  sighs  of  worse 
than  widowed  wives,  and  the  crying  of  worse  than  fatherless  chi). 
dren,  would  make  up  a  doleful  and  appropriate  chorus. 

Could  any  turn  away  from  this  sight,  and  this  sound,  and  stoically 
withhold  their  help  ?  Can  any  see,  and  hear,  and  not  enlist  the  aid 
of  their  hand,  multiplied  by  the  momentum  of  a  willing  mind  ? 

Do  not  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made,  make  an 
appeal  for  female  help  ? 
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When  mingling'  vvitii  the  busy  throng  of  a  cold-hearted  world, 
where  interest  is  ever  preferred  to  duty  ;  where  impure  motives  are 
imputed  to  the  most  benevolent  acts ;  where  the  sanctions  of 
moral  obligation  are  ridiculed ;  the  philanthropist  turns  in  despair 
away,  until  his  eye  rests  upon  that  little  green  spot,  the  domestic  fire- 
side ;  where,  far  from  the  theatre  of  calculating  selfishness,  dwells 
an  unsophisticated  mind,  cherishing  the  tender  sympathies  of  nature ) 
and,  in  its  sphere,  counteracting  the  tendencies  of  vice. 

From  thence  goes  forth  a  genial  influence,  pervading  society,  like 
the  warm  and  vivifying  gulf  stream,  imparting  its  virtues  to  the  sur- 
rounding cold  waters,  continually  diffused,  and  continually  reple- 
nished. Its  operations  are  seen  in  alleviating  misery  wherever  it 
exists ;  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  reclaiming  the  vicious.  Let 
it  once  be  understood,  that  whoever  aspires  to  be  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  virtuous  females,  must  be  above  the  suspicion  of  intempe- 
rance ;  and  we  should  have,  on  our  side,  a  greater,  and  better  influ- 
ence than  any  other  we  can  secure.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
good  wishes  of  the  sex  are  with  us  in  this  matter,  but  we  wish  they 
were  more  awake  to  action. 

Those  who  view  this  business  as  the  exclusive  province  of  males, 
undervalue  the  power  which,  as  mothers,  as  sisters,  as  friends,  they 
have  over  us. 

From  the  young  men  too,  we  have  much  to  hope,  and  I  would  say 
to  them,  young  men,  in  a  few  years  this  country  will  become  your 
inheritance  ;  you  must  sustain  its  institutions  and  its  national  charac- 
ter. If  the  present  race  of  vulgar  and  profane  tipplers  have  any 
successors,  they  must  be  furnished  from  your  ranks,  from  your  school- 
fellows, and  yourselves. 

Remember,  O,  remember,  that  the  habits  which  you  adopt  in 
youth,  will  remain  with  you  through  life.  You  have  now  no  strong 
appetite  making  demand  for  a  periodical  stimulus.  To  become  a  sot. 
or  to  avoid  his  condition,  is  now  equally  easy  to  you. 

If  you  have  seen  a  useless  drone,  with  time  always  on  hand, 
hanging  about  bar-rooms,  ready  to  run  of  errands,  or  do  small  jobs 
for  whiskey,  and  if  you  aspire  to  be  like  him,  I  can  give  you  some 
hints  which  will  be  of  service  to  you.  Repair  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  every  rainy  day  to  the  grog  shop.  Provide  yourself  with 
two  flat  stones,  drive  a  peg  in  the  ground,  then  challenge  whoever 
may  be  idling  there,  to  play  at  quoits.  Bet  a  pint  or  a  quart  that, 
you  can  throw  the  stones  nearer  the  peg  than  your  competitor.  Be 
sure  to  attend  all  the  turkey  shoots  that  occur  in  your  vicinity;  to 
miss  the  advantages  which  these  hold  out,  would  be  a  great  detri- 
ment to  your  progress.  Bet,  and  shoot,  and  drink,  and  fight,  and 
you  will  make  astonishing  proficiency. 

But  do  you  feel  that  you  have  an  intellect,  and  a  soul,  and  that  you 
are  destined  for  immortality  ?  Then  avoid  these  grovelling  pursuits. 
Associate  with  men  who  have  industry,  intelligence,  and  self-respect. 
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If  you  will  save  what  is  frequently  spent  for  whiskey,  and  in  idle 
amusement,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  from  that  source  alone,  you  will 
have  a  sum  sufficient  to  procure  a  library  of  various  and  interesting 
reading,  for  life.  Then  in  your  hours  of  leisure,  you  need  noi  be 
alone  ;  through  the  medium  of  history  you  may  see  acted  over  the 
scenes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

By  the  aid  of  your  books,  you  may  go  back  to  the  primitive  age 
of  man ;  you  may  wade  through  the  deluge — you  may  scale  the 
Alps — you  may  descend  into  the  crater  of  mount  Etna — you  may 
walk  the  milky  way  with  Newton.  In  short  you  may  look  through 
nature,  up  to  nature's  God.  Be  entreated  to  save  yourselves  from 
intemperance,  a  monster,  who  is  the  great  king  of  vice  and  disease, 
and  who  has  in  his  service  every  minor  vice  and  every  degree  of 
pain. 

Finally,  I  invite  all  who  hear  me  to  join  this  society,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  way  to  act  against  intemperance. 

But  if  you  are  doubtful,  and  faint  hearted,  if  you  are  not  strong, 
and  determined  in  purpose,  tread  not  upon  this  ground.  We  enlist 
recruits  for  the  war,  and  our  road  is  long,  and  up  hill,  and  stumpy  ;  but 
if  any  behold  the  desolations,  and  are  moved  to  pity — if  any  believe, 
that  something  can  and  mast  be  done ;  if  any  are  willing  to  lend 
their  aid,  even  though  it  should  require  some  personal  sacrifice, 
come  over,  "  come  over,  and  help  us!" 
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